THE EEMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ
men looked at the task of the hour from different points of
view. But Lincoln regarded and esteemed Sumner as the out-
spoken conscience of the advanced anti-slavery element, the
confidence and hearty co-operation of which was to him of the
highest moment in the common struggle. While it required all
his fortitude to hear Sumner's intractable insistence, Lincoln
did not at all deprecate Sumner's public agitation for an imme-
diate emancipation policy, even though it did reflect upon the
course of the administration. On the contrary, he rather wel-
comed everything that would prepare the public mind for the
approaching development.

Moreover, Sumner had just then rendered the adminis-
tration a great service which only he could render with the same
effect. I have mentioned the jubilant excitement created among
the American people by the so-called "patriotic and heroic
deed" of Captain Wilkes in taking from the British mail-
steamer " Trent," the Confederate emissaries Mason and Sli-
dell. The public temper was such that it seemed nobody could
advise the surrender of the captives without being buried
under an avalanche of popular contempt. Men as conservative
as Edward Everett, and international lawyers such as Theoph-
ilas Parsons and Richard H. Dunn joined the chorus of ap-
plause for Captain Wilkes. But Sumner remained cool. As
soon as he heard of what had happened, he instantly said: " We
shall have to give up the captives." He said this long before
he had heard of the effect produced by the news of the affair
in England. He spoke merely as an international lawyer hold-
ing fast to his principles as to the rights of neutrals. He hur-
ried to Washington to urge his views upon the administration.
He was present, by invitation, at the meeting of the Cabinet
which determined upon the attitude of our government, and
the letters he had received from his correspondents in England,
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hose, whose aid he needed to see that necessity, too.
